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TAXES AND COSTS TEMPER OPTIMISM 


Land Price Decline Halted in Early 54 cs 


Fewer farm sales have added strength to market; more sales credit financed 


ARM real estate values in the 
Ninth district appear to have 
leveled off in early 1954 following 
the four- to five-percent drop that 


_ has occurred since 1952. 


__ High hog prices, stabilized cattle 
_ values, and effective price support 
_ programs for grains thus far this 
_ year have given some support to 
the land market. 

The trend that land values will 
_ take during the second half of 
_ 1954 is as yet obscure. However, 
_ the possibility of some increase in 
defense program expenditures and 
' acontinuing favorable level of ac- 
"tivity in general business would, if 
_ these materialize, impart some addi- 
tional support to the land market. 
At least, such factors may tend to 


re moderate the price-depressing ef- 


fect of possible further declines in 
farmers’ net income during 1954. 


Farm land values in Ninth dis- 
_ trict states are now only slightly 
_ below the postwar peak periods of 
late 1952 and early 1953—not more 
than 5 percent in most areas. In 
> fact, the land market in the Ninth 
eo ict within the past three years 
" has been at the highest point on 
» tecord with the exception of the 
| wildly speculative land market that 
| prevailed during 1920 and early 


- 1921 


Following the speculative land 
_ boom of the early 1920’s, values in 


the Ninth district declined precipi- 
tously to a low point just prior to 
World War II. During the war, 
prices advanced substantially, but 
the really big boom in district land 
values occurred after the cessation 
of hostilities in 1945. (See chart.) 


Values vary by area 


The price of farm land per acre 
varies greatly of course from state 
to state and even from farm to 


VALUE PER ACRE OF FARM 
REAL ESTATE: MARCH 1954 
WITH COMPARISONS 
1947-49 = 100 


PERCENT 


aenees MONT. 
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Source: USDA “The Farm Real Estate Mar- 
ket, 1954.” 


farm. This is understandable since 
great differences exist in soil, 
topography, and climatic condi- 
tions within the district. 

For example, land values per 
acre in southern Minnesota are 
higher than are values per acre in 
most northern sections of the state. 
Montana land values are quite dif- 
ferent from Wisconsin land values. 
It is because of such variations that 
state or even county average values 
per acre can be misleading. 

Prices of farms are usually quot- 
ed on the basis of so much per 
acre (shown in table, next page). 
This price is a composite of both 
land and building values. Some 
farms have few if any improve- 
ments, other farms are well im- 
proved with a substantial building 
investment per acre. Where such 
improvements are in line with func- 
tional requirements of the farm, 
these values are reflected in the 
quoted land values per acre. 


In Minnesota and Wisconsin, on 
a state average basis, the value of 
buildings as a percent of total farm 
value is much higher than it is in 
the Dakotas and Montana. This is 
true for at least two reasons: 1) 
The average sized farm in the east- 
ern area is much smaller than is 
the case in the west, and 2) build- 
ing investment per farm is much 
higher in the more intensive live- 









stock farming enterprise areas of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

In other words, more buildings 
and improvements are usually re- 
quired for a diversified dairy, hog, 
and poultry farm in Minnesota than 
for a cattle or wheat ranch in Mon- 
tana. (See chart.) 


Fewer farms offered for sale 

Immediately following World 
War II there was a flurry of vol- 
untary farm sales. Many farmers 
were ready and able to retire at 
that time. There existed, too, a 
strong demand because returning 
veterans and other young men 
(many tenants) were bidding for 
the available farms. 

This sales activity reached a peak 
during 1946 and 1947 in the Ninth 
district. Since then a sharp decline 
has occurred. The volume of vol- 
untary farm sales declined more 
than 50 percent from this peak. 
The decline in volume of sales dur- 
ing the year ending on March 15, 
1954, also was substantial. In Mon- 
tana it was over 20 percent, but 
the decline for the area as a whole 
Was approximately 12 percent. 


North Dakota was an exception 
—in fact the only exception in the 
U. S., because farm transfers ac- 
tually increased in that state during 
this 12-month peried. One reason 
was that farm owners in North 
Dakota for several years had been 
extremely reluctant to sell follow- 
ing the discovery of oil in 1951 in 
the Williston basin until oil-bearing 
lands were more clearly defined. 

Even though land transfers in 
North Dakota were 1 percent high- 
er for the year ending last March 
compared with the previous year, 
land transfers continue at a very 
low rate, particularly in the west- 
ern half where the oil activity is 
centered. 


Average Value of Farm Land 
and Buildings per Acre on 
March 1, 1952 and 1954 


State 1952 1954 
Minnesota ............ $105.83 $98.06 
North Dakota ........ 35.96 36.08 
South Dakota ........ 40.73 37.84 
PN ees 20.37 18.65 
Wisconsin ............ 104.88 99.30 


SOURCE: USDA, “Farm Real Estate Mar- 
ket.”” March—1954, 
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VALUE OF BUILDINGS PER 
FARM AS A PERCENT OF 
THE FARM’S TOTAL WORTH, 
AS OF MARCH 1954 


PERCENT 503 





MINN, MLDAKS.DAK MONT, WIS. US. 


Source: 


“The Farm Real Estate Market,” 
March 1954. 


There are a number of reasons 
why voluntary sales of farms have 
declined in recent years, some of 
which are: 1) The favorable re- 
turns from farming in recent years; 
2) The relatively high capital gains 
tax; 3) Mechanization and im- 
proved living conditions on farms; 
4) Low rates of return on alter- 
native investments; 5) Keeping 
farm property as a hedge against 
inflation; and 6) Increases in avail- 
ability and variety of all kinds of 
durable goods. 

All these factors have played a 
part in the slowing of voluntary 
transfers of farm. land in recent 
years. They also account for the 
present relatively high price level 
on farm land. 


More farms sold on credit 


In recent months credit has been 
used much more extensively in 
financing farm sales, compared with 
the early postwar period. In 1946 
and 1947, for the U. S. as a whole, 
only about 44 percent of farms sold 
involved the use of credit, with 56 
percent being cash sales. 


During the 12-month period just 
ended in March, 71 percent of 
farms that were bought involved 
credit, whereas only 29 percent 
were cash sales. 


More credit is involved today in 
farm transfers because farms are 
larger and total farm investment 
is greater. Furthermore, fewer farm 
buyers in recent months have had 
the required money for a full-cash 
settlement. 





Those close to the land market 
report that more and more pro- 
spective buyers of farms lack even 
the necessary down payment re- 
quirements of lenders. This is due 
in part to lenders becoming more 
conservative in their lending poli- 
cies. That is, many lenders may be 
unwilling to lend a substantial pro- 
portion of the sale price because 
farm values are so near record-high 
levels and because of fear of fur- 
ther declines in farmers’ net in- 
come. 


It is believed, however, that cred- 
it has not tightened to the extent 
that it is an appreciable influence 

in depressing farm land values. 
inter land values are substantially 
a reflection of the substantial de- 
cline in net farm income of recent 
years. 


Taxes and costs 
modify land values 


While a growing population and 
a constant land supply give strength 
to farm land values in the longer 
view, there are some offsetting 
factors that apply to the shorter- 
run situation. One of these is the 
ever-increasing operating costs as- 
sociated with modern farming.* 
Still another is the tendency for 
improved research and technology 
to increase farm production to the 
point where farm surpluses are a 
problem. Also, foreign markets for 
farm products have declined. 
Farm real estate taxes are also a 
factor. They are now the highest 
on record. Higher taxes and other 
fixed charges reduce net income 
and therefore land capitalization 
values. Taxes of $400 to $900 per 
year on moderate - sized southern 
Minnesota farms are not uncommon 
in 1954. Ten years ago, taxes were 
about half these amounts. e e ¢ 


*See the May Monthly Review, page 140. 


Taxes Levied on Farm Real Estate 
Amount per Acre, by States 





State 1940 ©1945 «1950 = «1952 
Minnesota ....$ 66 $ = $1 = = = 
Montana ..... 11 


ite 2 ae - 
South Dakota. 28 32 47 ~ iI 


isconsin 

(Entire State) .78 96 1.57 1.74 
SOURCE: USDA, “Agricultural peace Re- 

view,” Vol. 16, Nov. 1953—page 110. 


Note: Farm real estate taxes have increased 
substantially since 1940. Although not shown, 
— > indicate a further substantial rise in 


taxes during 1953 and 1954. 





Monetary policy has been important 
in halting erosion of the dollar, but . . . 


Consequences of a Change in 


THE QUANTITY OF MONEY 


Cannot Always Be Predicted 


ONETARY authorities can 

never be certain that changes 
in the money supply will always 
have the same effect. Nor can they 
be certain that action to promote 
spending will do so or that, when 
successful, the appropriate kinds 
of spending will be stimulated. 

Despite such limitations, how- 
ever, monetary policy — together 
with other weapons in the arsenal 
of national economic policy—has 
proved effective in halting the ero- 
sion of the dollar since 1951 and 
promises to be an important aid to 
the continuation of prosperity. 

Actually, it will be seen that 
money, spending, prices, and pros- 
perity are closely inter-related in 
the economic process. 

If the stock of money in the 
United States were distributed in 
equal amounts to every American 
man, woman, and child, each would 
receive slightly more than $800. 


@ DEMAND deposits at banks, 
together with currency and coin, 
make up our money supply. Fre- 
quently, we hear other liquid as- 
sets such as time deposits and 
government bonds described as 
money, but since these assets 
cannot be used to make pay- 
ments without first being con- 
verted to demand deposits or 
currency, they are excluded 
from the money statistics dis- 
cussed here. Also, liquid assets 
other than money have been 
known to lose their liquidity 
when offered for sale in large 
amounts. 


Fifteen years ago, in 1939, the 
money supply of the United States 
amounted to something like $275 
per capita. 

In the past decade and a half, 
therefore, our money has increased 
much more rapidly than our popu- 
lation relatively. 

The money supply also has 
grown much more rapidly than the 
supply of goods and services avail- 
able for purchase, despite the tre- 
mendous strides which have oc- 
curred in productivity during re- 
cent years and the large addition to 
the number of people at work. 


In 1939 the public owned demand 
deposit liabilities of banks amount- 
ing to $29.8 billion and held cur- 
rency worth $6.4 billion. At the end 
of last year, these two components 
of our money supply totaled $102.4 
billion and $28.0 billion respec- 
tively. 

During the intervening years our 
population grew from 131 million 
to 160 million. Thus, while the na- 
tion’s stock of money grew by more 
than three and one-half times, its 

opulation grew by less than one- 
ourth. 


Some students of the subject re- 
gard the value of money as being 
determined by the same forces 
which set the value of commod- 
ities. Hence, as an increase in the 
supply of potatoes lowers their 
price—the amount of other goods 
for which they will exchange—this 
reasoning states that an increase in 
the supply of money lowers the 
amount of goods for which the 
monetary unit will exchange. 

If an increase in the supply of 
potatoes, however, is accompanied 


by additions to the supply of other 
commodities, then a exchange 
value of a bushel of potatoes will 
fall by less than otherwise. Sim- 
ilarly, if an expansion of the money 
supply is accompanied by an en- 
largement of the physical volume 
of goods and services available for 
purchase, the exchange value of 
money will fall by less than other- 
wise. 


Prices and production 
up in recent years 

It is no secret that the a 
value or purchasing power of the 
dollar has been reduced since 1939. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mates that, at present, the consumer 
dollar will buy little more than half 
of what it would 15 years ago. It is 
doubtless true that prices in Amer- 
ica would have increased much 


ANNUAL RATE OF TURNOVER 
OF DEMAND DEPOSITS AT 
338 REPORTING CENTERS 

IN THE UNITED STATES 


Source: Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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more rapidly during this period 
were it not for the tremendous gains 
in real output which have been ac- 
complished. 


The Department of Commerce 
estimates that the physical volume 
of goods and services produced last 
year was almost twice as great as in 
1939*, when many workers were 
idle. Besides reflecting the employ- 
ment of formerly idle resources, 
production gains since 1939 also re- 
flect a constantly rising level of 
hourly worker productivity made 
possible by better technology and 
the use of more capital. 


But the over-all level of prices is 
also determined by other things 
than the amount of money in ex- 
istence and the amount of goods and 
services available for purchase. 


Historically, for example, eco- 
nomic progress has been character- 
ized by increasing specialization. 
This implies more transactions per 
unit of output which in turn re- 
quire a rising total level of money 
expenditures for a constant level of 
production. 

It is reasonable to expect, there- 
fore, that more money will be re- 
quired by an economic system of 
increasing specialization, even in an 
environment of stable prices. 

To an uncertain degree, part of 
the monetary expansion of recent 
years has financed the growing spe- 
cialization being practiced in our 
society and thus has not raised the 
price level by as much as it would 
have in the absence of the “spe- 
cialization” demand for money. 


“Other things constant,” this de- 
mand would be deflationary in a 
double-edged sense because of its 
requirement for constantly rising 
expenditures and because of the 
larger amount of final product 
available for purchase resulting 
from the superior efficiency of 
greater specialization. 

This type of influence is felt only 
gradually over time, however, and 
is not likely to be quantitatively im- 
portant in the short run. Much 
more important in the short run as 
a factor other than size of the 
money supply in the determination 
of the price level is turnover of 
money—the average number of 
— money is transferred per pe- 
riod. 


*Gross national product in constant dollars. 
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Federal Reserve 
estimates deposit turnover 


For years, the Federal Reserve 
System has published statistics re- 
lating to deposit turnover at a 
large sample of banks in the United 
States. Recently these statistics 
were revised to show turnover of 
demand deposits** only and to ex- 
clude deposits owned by the U. S. 
government and by banks. These 
statistics do not show currency 
turnover, but payments made by 
currency are estimated to account 
for only a minor fraction of the dol- 
lar value of all payments. 


An inspection of the turnover 
pattern, portrayed graphically in 
the chart, throws much light on the 
way the post-Korean boom was 
financed. In 1951, the turnover of 
demand deposits at the sample 
banks was 16 per cent higher than 
in 1949. Meanwhile, between the 
end of 1949 and the end of 1951, 
the money supply had expanded by 
only 12 per cent. 


While the turnover figure is tak- 
en from only a sample of banks, it 
is believed to be sufficiently repre- 
sentative of deposit activity at all 
banks in the period to justify the 
conclusion that turnover, to a more 
important degree than monetary 
expansion, financed the additional 
spending which followed the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea. 


Since 1950, both interest rates 
and deposit turnover have been 
higher generally than in the Forties 
and late Thirties. This suggests 
that the willingness of people to 
hold money might possibly have 
been diminished by higher inter- 
est rates. This possibility is logical 
in view of the fect that the “oppor- 
tunity cost” of holding money goes 
up with interest rates. That is, own- 
ers of idle money forego higher 
interest returns when rates are up 
than when rates are down. 


Other factors which bear on the 
rate of money turnover include ex- 
pectations concerning the availabil- 
ity of goods and the level of prices 
and profits in the future. Doubt- 
less all these factors were at work 
in 1950 and 1951, since many ex- 
pected higher prices and shortages 
to result from the war and were 

**Turnover is computed by dividing the dollar 
amount of debits to deposit accounts at sample 
banks by deposit bal- 


average amount of 
ances at those banks in the period under con- 
sideration. 


thus encouraged to part with money 
in exchange for goods faster than 
they otherwise would. 


Turnover statistics don’t 
show types of spending 


Considerable attentior. has been 
focused by economists, especially 
since the depression, on the total of 

ending for final new products, as 
distin inguished from spending on in- 
termediate products and old assets. 
This is because the output of final 
product varies so closely with em- 
ployment, which, before World 
War II, was at extremely low levels, 


At times, spending for new pro- 
duction has expanded when such 
production was already at a phys- 
ical maximum; the result of such 
increased spending was to bid prices 
higher rather than to call forth 
more product. 


At other times, when our re- 
sources were less than fully em- 
ployed, additional spending was re- 
flected mostly by higher physical 
production and only partly by 
higher prices. This was true in the 
early days of World War II. 

The importance of this particular 
kind of spending is apparent. It is 
unfortunate that estimates of total 
spending derived. from Federal Re- 
serve turnover and money supply 
statistics do not indicate the course 
of spending for new production 
only. Instead, other methods are 
to estimate such spending. 

Also, within the range of spend- 
ing for new products, debits sta- 
tistics tell us nothing about the 
composition of the demand reflect- 
ed by such spending. Often, shifts 
in the kinds of demand—from con- 
sumer goods to investment goods, 
for example—rather than the size 
of total demand, have produced 
economic disturbance. 


But these considerations do not 
destroy the usefulness of total 
spending estimates. Because the 
prices of old assets, together with 
physical output, are influenced by 
total spending, information con- 
cerning its size is valuable in ap- 
praising economic conditions. 


Money supply influenced 
by Federal Reserve 

The direct influence of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System on spending— 
which is the product of money sup- 





ply and turnover—is a, con- 
fined to the money supply factor. 
When banks are ‘eam up” as 
they have been, and when an un- 
satisfied demand for loans exists, 
the money supply can be raised or 
lowered by Federal Reserve action 
by raising or lowering the amount 
of reserves available to banks or by 
changing reserve requirements. 


In an effort to stimulate spending 
during the recession which be 
last year, both of these devices 
were employed. Reserve require- 


CURRENT 
TOPICS 


Mi Despite some unfavorable expe- 
rience in a few segments of the 
economy, the Ninth district sailed 
along on a fairly even keel during 
the first half of the year. 

Agricultural prices, which rocked 
the economic boat during 1953, had 
about stabilized in early 1954. Dis- 
trict cash farm income during the 
first four months of the year actu- 
ally exceeded that of the same pe- 
riod a year ago by about 3 percent. 

Spending has continued at a high 
level, as indicated by bank debits, 
which for the first five months 
were 2 percent above a year ago. 

Department store sales at 104 in 
May (1947-49 =— 100) were up 
from the March low of 95 and the 
May figure was equivalent to that 
at the beginning of the year. (All 
figures are seasonally adjusted.) 
Department store stock inventories 
have held constant in recent 
months, 

Lumber sales at retail yards have 
picked up substantially since the 
beginning of the year. Preliminary 
May figures at 88 were 10 points 


ahead of the May index a year 
earlier. 


ments and the rate of interest 
charged on loans to member banks 
were reduced while reserves have 
been supplied by open market op- 
erations. 


The subsequent decline of in- 
terest rates has prompted the under- 
taking of some long-term debt- 
financed capital formation which 
had formerly been postponed be- 
cause of higher interest costs. This, 
of course, tended to retard the de- 
cline in employment. 

In contrast, Federal Reserve ac- 


Business 


x Banking 


tion to stimulate credit expansion 
during the Thirties was largely in- 
effective because many banks pre- 
ferred to accumulate excess re- 
serves rather than loans and invest- 
ments. 


Also, the demand for credit, and 
the supply, too, was depressed by 
the pessimistic outlook for the 
profitable employment of borrowed 
funds. At the same time, lenders 
were apprehensive because of un- 
certainty as to persistence of then 
prevailing low interest rates. e e 


yx Farming 


District Moves Forward 
on Fairly Even Keel 


Data from railroads indicated that 
carloadings, while still short of last 
year’s volume, in May reached the 
ae point this year on a season- 
ally adjusted basis. 

In general, employment, allowing 
for fluctuations by area or indus- 
try, has been well maintained dur- 
ing the first half. 


Although labor difficulties in the 
Twin Cities area undoubtedly cur- 
tailed over-all June building, con- 
struction activity has provided a 
healthy impetus to business. 

Perhaps the most important sin- 
gle influence on the district’s econ- 
omy during the first half of 1954 
has been the relatively stabilized 
agricultural situation. Farm market- 
ings have been large and farm 
prices as a group have held up bet- 
ter than expected. 

Spending in the farming areas, 
as measured by bank debits, during 
May was at 130 compared with 124 
a year earlier (1947-49 — 100). 


BUSINESS 


> Industrial production in district 
was down slightly in first half 


Output of industrial plants in 
the Ninth district during the first 
half of this year apparently was 
better maintained than it was in the 
nation as a whole. 


Evidence that only a small con- 
traction has occurred in output of 
the district’s factories can be found 
in the fact that kilowatt hours of 
electrical energy used by industrial 
firms did not decline but continued 
to rise, and that factory employ- 
ment declined less than in more in- 
dustrialized regions of the nation.* 


Kilowatt hours used by indus- 
trial firms in the eastern, part of this 
district during the first four 
months of this year exceeded by 
over 5 percent the amount used in 
the same period of last year. 

*Electrical energy used by industrial firms is 


an approximate measure of output for relatively 
short periods of time. 
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Although this increase was some- 
what smaller than in former years, 
it still was significant. For instance, 
the increase from the preceding 
year in the first four months of 
1953 was 7 percent; in the same 
periods of 1952 and 1951 the in- 
crease had been close to 8 percent 
and 10 percent respectively. 


The expansion in 1951, of course, 
was due to production of Korean 
war materials and equipment. 


In the United States, electrical 
energy used by industrial firms in 
the first three months of this year 
was down more than 3 percent 
from the same period of last year. 
In previous years the increases were 
comparable to those for the eastern 
part of this district. For example, 
in the first four months of 1953 and 
1952 the increases from the same 
periods of preceding years were 
8.5 percent and 7.0 percent re- 
spectively. 

Factory employment has held up 
better in this district than in many 
other parts of the nation. On the 
upper Michigan peninsula and in 
North Dakota, employment in fac- 
tories in the first four months was 
equal to the number employed in 
the same period of last year. 

On a year-ago comparison, South 
Dakota factory employment in the 
same months was down 2% per- 
cent, in Montana slightly more than 
3 percent, and in Minnesota 34 
percent. In the entire state of Wis- 
consin, including heavy industrial- 
ized areas in the southern part, 
such employment was down 9 per- 
cent. 


U. S. factory employment in the 
first five months of this year aver- 
aged 6 percent below the number 
employed in the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. Compared with 
the trend in 1953, this type of em- 
ployment has declined since the 
first of the year. 


For example, such employment 
in January was down about 4 per- 
cent from the total for January 
1953, whereas in May it was about 
7 percent below the same month of 
last year. 


> Residential building activity was 
up in first half 
Residential building in this dis- 
trict during the first half of the 
year may have exceeded activity in 
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MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
IN THE NINTH DISTRICT* 


THOUSANDS 


. 1950 195! 1952 1953 1954 


*Includes Minnesota, Montana, North Da- 
kota, hee Dakota, and upper Michigan pe- 
ninsula. 


Source: Employment reports of the various 
states. 


the first half of 1953. The amount 
of contracts awarded in the first 
four months was up 5 percent over 
the amount awarded in the same 
months of last year. 

The home building industry in 
recent months has been invigorated 
by more readily available mortgage 
credit on easier terms. A high rate 
of savings has increased the supply 
of funds. Furthermore, the declin- 
ing yield on bonds has prompted 
financial institutions to shift more 
of their funds to the mortgage field. 


In this district, more financial in- 
stitutions again are in the market 
for FHA and VA loans. Eastern 
insurance companies also have been 
bidding for such loans in this re- 
gion. 

In the Twin Cities, GI loans with 
a 5 percent down payment and 30- 
year maturity have been selling for 
about 98. Rates on conventional 
mortgage loans to date have held 
fairly firm. Only in exceptional 
cases have lower rates been granted. 


®& Nonresidential building contin- 
ues to bolster economy 


While the labor difficulties in the 
Twin Cities area undoubtedly cur- 
tailed June building, nonresidential 
construction has continued to be a 
source of strength in the economy 


—this while industrial production 
was being cut back to liquidate 
inventories. 


In this district the amount of 
contracts awarded for all types of 
such construction in the first four 
months was almost 50 percent larg- 
er than in corresponding months 
of last year. 


As a result of the greater activ- 
ity, significant increases occurred 
in employment on construction 
projects during the first four 
months of this year compared with 
the number employed in the same 
months of last year. 


For instance, in North and South 
Dakota this type of employment 
was up 16 percent and 18 percent 
respectively, and 6 percent in Min- 
nesota. On the upper Michigan 
peninsula and in Montana, such 
employment about equaled the to- 
tal of a year ago. 


If it had not been for the ex- 
pansion in construction activity, 
unemployment in past months 
would have reached a higher figure. 


> Retail sales holding firm 


District department and general 
store sales in the first half of this 
year have paralleled closely last 
year’s receipts. In the first five 
months, sales were down only 1 
percent. 


Sales for May also lagged only 1 
percent behind those for a year 
ago. June sales continued on this 
level, according to weekly figures 
for the four large cities. 


Furniture store sales, like depart- 
ment and general store sales, have 
held up well in the first half of this 
year. In the first five months, dis- 
trict sales were only 2 percent low- 
er. 


New automobile sales, on the 
other hand, have fallen off in most 
states of this district. In Montana 
and North Dakota, registrations in 
the first four months of this year 
were down 24 percent and 20 per- 
cent respectively from those for 
the same period in 1953. 

On the same basis, registrations 
were down 14 percent and 10 per- 
cent in the entire states of Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan and 5 percent in 
Minnesota. Contrary to this gen- 
eral trend, registration in South 
Dakota was up 13 percent. 
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p> Unemployment insurance claims 
have shown a general rise 


Initial and continued unemploy- 
ment insurance claims in Minnesota 
for May were more than twice as 
high as a year ago. This reflected 
principally the reduction in defense 
and civilian goods manufacturing 
and the closing of marginal mines 
in the Lake Superior iron ore re- 
gion. 

A seasonal decline in the number 
of claims occurred this spring, but 
it was less than last year’s. 

Despite continued high employ- 
ment in the western half of the dis- 
trict, unemployment insurance 
claims also have risen in those states. 
However, the number of claims 
remains low. In North Dakota, for 
example, 76 initial and 866 contin- 
ued claims were recorded in local 
offices during the week ending June 
10, 1954. 


> First quarter business failures 
were double the year-ago total 


While workers have been feeling 
the effects of a tightening of the 
labor market, businessmen have en- 
countered greater competition and 
suffered more business failures. In 
the first quarter of this year, 43 
firms with a total of over $24 mil- 
lion in current liabilities failed in 
this district. 

This was more than twice the 
number of firms that failed in the 
first quarter of 1953. Even so, the 


total is not out of line with the 
number of failures in some of the 
preceding years, as may be observed 
on the accompanying chart. 


FARMING 


> More fertilizer being used 


The West North Central states, 
including Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas, increased their use of fer- 
tilizer more, percentage-wise, dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1953, 
than any other area of the U. S., 
according to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

United States consumption of 
unmixed fertilizer materials last 
year totaled 7,690,000 tons—an in- 
crease of roughly 5 percent from 
the previous year. 


Because of limited fertilizer use 
in areas where moisture is a limiting 
factor in crop production, Ninth 
district states are not among the 
heaviest users of commercial fer- 
tilizers. Minnesota and Wisconsin 
typically use more than the dryer 
Dakotas. 

In percentage terms, however, 
use of primary nutrients in fertiliz- 
ers—nitrogen, phosphate, and potash 
—increased 75 percent in South Da- 
kota, 38 percent in North Dakota, 
and 20 percent in Minnesota during 
1953. 

For the nation, consumption of 
these primary nutrients increased 9 
percent compared with only a 4 
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percent rise in tonnage of fertiliz- 
ers containing them—indicating a 
continued trend toward use of 
higher analysis fertilizers. 


® More corn under loan 


Ninth district farmers had placed 
89 million bushels of their 1953 
crop under the support program 
by May 16 of this year. Minnesota 
was the third largest state in terms 
of support operations with 56 mil- 
lion bushels going under support. 
South Dakota was fifth largest with 
32 million bushels. 


For the nation, farmers had 
placed more than 406 million bush- 
els of their 1953 corn under price 
support loans and purchase agree- 
ments through May 15, 1954. This 
volume compares with 345 million 
bushels under support on May 15 
a year ago. 


& Milk production shifts east 


Eastern areas of the Ninth dis- 
trict now produce more milk com- 
pared with that of the pre-World 
War II period, whereas western 
areas produce much less. 


Based on the three-year average, 
1938-1940 total milk production in 
Minnesota registered a 4 percent 
advance during 1953. Wisconsin 
showed a 31 percent increase. For 
the country as a whole the increase 
was 11.7 percent. 


In South Dakota and Montana, a 
22 percent decline was registered 
compared with pre-war produc- 
tion. In North Dakota the decline 
was 13 percent. 


These statistics point up the fact 
of increasing specialization in dairy 
production within the district. 


> Larger durum crop in prospect 


The district’s durum wheat cro 
was forecast at 19 million bushe 
in early June, based largely on 
planting acreage. This is 6 million 
bushels more than the “failure” 
crop of last year, but the prospec- 
tive crop this year looks small in 
comparison with the 35 million 
bushels average of 1943-52. 

Production of other spring wheat 
this year may be reduced approxi- 
mately 18 percent—which, if it oc- 
curs, would be in line with wheat 
acreage restrictions for 1954. 

Growing conditions during July 
and early August will be most im- 
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portant in the final outturn of the 
spring wheat crop. 


& Despite lower farm income, 
country bank deposits have 
shown rise 
Cash farm income payments have 

declined over the past three years 

among Ninth district farms. Dur- 


ECONOMIC Grief 


VY Montana gets oil products line 


A more than $5 million contract 
was awarded earlier this month for 
construction of a 240-mile pipeline 
between the Laurel-Billings area 
and Glendive in Montana. 

The 8-inch finished petroleum 

roducts line will serve the Central 

xchange refinery at Laurel and 
the Carter Oil company and the 
Continental Oil company refineries 
in Billings. 

The finished products will be 
used in eastern Montana and west- 
ern North and South Dakota. 


V Fargo airport being improved 


Work has been started on a $1.5 
million project at Fargo’s Hector 
airport. Included in the project are 
a $742,899 contract for construc- 
tion of a hangar and other build- 
ings, and contracts for an apron in 
front of the hangar, a taxiway, 
drainage ditches, and other inci- 
dental projects. 


/ New uranium finds in So. Dakota 


The eo Mining company 
announced this month that it has 
discovered the largest uranium ore 
deposit found so far in South Da- 
kota in the Marty Hill area 10 
miles northeast of Edgemont. 

Exploratory drilling already has 
blocked out about 20,000 tons of 
ore valued at about $500,000. 
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ing that time, however, deposits at 
country throughout the 
Ninth district have experienced a 
steady rise. 

Since much of the deposit level 
in country banks is related to the 
income of farmers, either directly 
or indirectly, the divergent trend 
between deposits and farm income 


Another deposit has been found 
near Dewey, 10 miles northwest of 
Edgemont, which may prove to be 
as lose as the Marty Hill deposit. 


V Cambridge hospital addition begun 


At Cambridge, Minnesota, con- 
struction has started on a $1,744,000 
three-building addition to the state 
hospital there. The addition in- 
cludes an infirmary with space for 
100 patients and two one-story 
women’s dormitories with space for 
150 patients. 


The project is scheduled for 
completion in the fall of 1955. 


Y Pine Bend refinery contracts let 


The main contracts for construc- 
tion of Great Northern Oil com- 
pany’s 25,000 barrel-a-day refinery 
at Pine Bend, Minnesota, were 
awarded in June. The refinery is 
expected to cost about $20 million. 


Work on the perce is to be 
started immediately, and the re- 
finery is scheduled to begin operat- 
ing in August, 1955. 

Earlier in the month a million 
dollar contract was awarded and 
construction was begun on tank 
storage facilities at the refinery site. 
There will be 41 tanks of various 
types with an aggregate capacity 
of 1.5 million barrels. 


in rural communities is of special 
interest. 
Undoubtedly, several facto 
contribute to this condition. It is 
so general, however, as to suggest 
that farmers, over the past two or 
three years, have cut -back their 
urchases more than their inco 


ave been reduced. eoe 


SIGNIFICANT HAPPENINGS 
IN THE NINTH DISTRICT 


V Standard expands Its T.C. division 


mendes Oil of Indiana has an- 
nounced a reorganization program 
under which the Twin Chies will | 
become one of nine regional ac- 
counting offices in 15 mid-western 
states. This reorganization will re- 
sult in a net gain of 309 employes 
and 10,600 square miles of market- 
ing area for the Twin Cities di- 
vision. 


V Grant’s new store to cost million 


A six-story store and office build- ” 
ing in downtown Minneapolis is” 
being torn down to make room for” 
a million-dollar store for the W. T. 
Grant company. The new building 
will have 110 feet of frontage on 
Nicollet and will be 164 feet deep, 


A block away, work was recent=’ 
ly started on a $500,000 remodeling” 
plan for the lower floors of the 
Andrus building. 


V MCMT adds ore research unit 


Contracts totaling nearly a half-. 
million dollars were awarded for 
the construction of a new ores re=" 
search building at the Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology 
in Houghton, Michigan. These con- 
tracts include general construction, 
mechanical work, and electrical 
work. 





































































































